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( posST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER $ 


Ernest Mills 


A ROYAL MODEL 


This photograph of the Queen-Mother is peculiarly interesting at the moment as it was made the subject of an official notice on Saturday last. It represents 
Queen Alexandra giving one of several sittings to Mr. Wade, the sculptor, some years ago for her statue for the London Hospital. It was not taken since 
the death of King Edward and circulated by her Majesty's wish as stated by some of our contemporaries 
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Val L Estrange 
THE HON. CYNTHIA CHARTERIS 


Eldest daughter of Lord Elcho, heir to the earldom 

of Wemyss and March. Her engagement to Mr. 

Herbert Asquith, the Prime Minister's second son, 

is announced—another entente cordiale between 
Liberal and Conservative families 


The King as a Soldier. 
ING ‘GEORGE is a very much 
better soldier than a good many 

people imagine. Though he has 

giyen most of his time to the 

navy in the past he has not neglected the 
junior service. Some years ago he in- 
spected a brigade of horse artillery and 
pointed out to the officer in 
command one-or two defects 
and indicated the direction in 
which they might be remedied. 
As the men rode away alter the 
inspection one driver turned to 
his mate behind him and said, 
“Tt strikes me, Jim, that there 


is a d d good gunner lost 
in ’im.” 
Charge ! 


pon one occasion, however, 

his Majesty hada realistic 
illustration of the manner in 
which our troops can be handled. 
It was a royal review at Alder- 
shot at which the crowning 
episode was a charge bya full 
brigade of cavalry. The pre- 
sent King had become so keenly 
interested in what was going 
forward that he did not notice 
that the ground was being 
cleared for this manoeuvre and 
that the remainder of the royal 
party had withdrawn to some 
distance in the rear. Before he 
quite realised what had hap- 
pened he saw the whole body 
of horsemen sweeping down 
upon him and, as he alterwards 
admitted, he never felt so much 
like turning tail in his life. “It 
would never do, however,” he 
said, “for the navy to turn its 
back on the army, so I sat firm 
and awaited the shock.” The 
men swept up to within a few 
feet of him, and then at the 


und 
sound of a bugle came to a 


Isolde,” 


dead stop, saluting him as they did so. 
It may be added that the King at once 
sought out the general in command and 
heartily congratulated him upon the 
prowess of his men. 


Prince Henry. 
rince Henry, the third son of the King 
and Queen, is greatly enjoying his 

first experience at school and is already a 
prime favourite with the remainder of the 
boys at the school he is attending near 
Broadstairs. He drives to school every 
morning Jrom York Gate House, where he 
is staying with Sir Francis and Lady 
Laking, and walks home across the fields 
in the evening. He has entered heartily 
into all the sports and recreations of lis 
youthful comrades and has proved him- 
self no novice at such games as he has 
indulged in. He is quite the humorist of 
the royal children and is made a great 
pet of by his two elder brothers and his 
sister, who recently spent some time with 
him, playing on the sands and_ taking 
drives to interesting places in the vicinity. 


coo 


New Orders at Ascot. 
t has come at last. The number of un- 
authorised persons—snobs let us call 
them — who yearly have invaded the 
enclosure at Ascot with no other en- 
trance ticket than a superabundance of 
social cheek are to be sent to the right- 
about, and this year tickets will be issued 


Dover Siveet Siudios 


MADAME MINNIE SALTZMANN-STEVENS 


As she appeared at Covent Garden recently in the part of Isolde in ‘‘ Tristan 
She also sang the réle of Brunhilde during the season, 


She is now in Paris 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS DOROTHY CHARD 


The well-known musical-comedy actress, who has 

been playing leading parts in ‘The Belle of 

Brittany’? and ‘‘Miss Hook of Holland” on tour, 

and is leaving the stage on her marriage to 
Mr. Guy Watkins 


on the distinct understanding that the 
badges will be worn where all the world, 
and especially the officials, can easily see 
them, In the event of people not com- 
plying with this order they render them- 
selves liable to be ignominiously turned 
out and their tickets of admission forfeited. 
There should be some lively scenes in the 
enclosure this year as_ there 
are invariably several persons 
who purposely disdain on 
principle every order and notice 
that are ever given. Apart 
from this long-desired innova- 
tion Ascot this year is not likely 
to be a very striking affair. 
More even than the Derby is it 
a royal race meeting. 


A ‘* Black” Ascot. 


Without the presence of the 

King and Queen and 
other members of the Royal 
Family Ascot sinks to secon- 
dary importance. Moreover, a 
“black” Ascot is not likely to 
be exactly a cheerful affair, for 
the lovely shady lawns want 
a multitude of bright-coloured 
dresses to show off its sylvan 
loveliness to its full perfection. 
Still, it is really wonderful how 
the season has managed to pick 


itself up since the national 
mourning suddenly extin- 
euished its brilliance. At the 


Opera, for example, quite a 
number of tiaras are to be 
seen, and the house on Melba, 
Tetrazzini, or Destinn nights 
possesses almost all its accus- 
tomed splendour. Of course 
black is the reigning colour, 
but it is wonderful how cheerful 
even this can become when 
plentifully sprinkled over with 
diamonds and pearls, and all 
glittering with polished jet. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND SOME OF HIS HOSTS AT THE STATIONERS’ 


HALL SUPPER 


The American ex-President was, with the little band of journalists who have accompanied him through his European tour, entertained to supper at 


Stationers’ Hall by leading representatives of the British press. 


From left to right those seated behind the long table are: Mr. Dickens, K.C., Mr. G. K. 


Chesterton, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Harry Lawson, M.P. (chairman), Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Sir Edward Russell, Sir GW. Truscott, Mr. A. J. Lambert, and 


A Newspaper Heroine. 
[t is extraordinary what heroines the 

halfpenny press invariably manages 
to discover. Last week there was hardly 
a newspaper which did not reserve several 
inches of its valuable columns to the 
marriage of Mile. Liane de Pougy to 
Prince Ghika, the young Albanian who so 
energetically defended her the other day 
against the adverse criticism on his fiancée’s 
hat by the peasants of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. Mlle. de Pougy has always been a 
magnificently-dressed woman, but she has 
never been a wonderful beauty, and the 
attempts as an actress or as a writer by 
which she has sought so often to obtain 
worldly fame would have been pitiful if 
they had not been so childish. For nearlv 
twenty vears Mlle. de Pougy 
has been chiefly celebrated as 
being with Otero the two best- 
known professional beauties in 
Paris. Now at last she has 
got married—which at least is 
a most respectable thing to 
do—so the English news- 
papers give full details of the 
event. We live in a strange 
and wonderful world. 


te 


‘The Marriage of the Week. 
he marriage of Lord Maid- 
stone to Miss Margaretta 
Drexel last Wednesday at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
was the one great social event 
‘of last week. The bride is 
one of the prcttiest .American 
heiresses in London society. 
The _ Drexel family were of 
course the intimate friends of 
the late King Edward, whose 
partiality for Americans was so 
well known. Lord Maidstone 
is a handsome young [nglishman, elder 
son and heir to Lord Winchilsea. and 
Nottingham, and very popular in society. 
The wedding was of course celebrated 
with all that extraordinary splendour 
by which American marriages invariably 
become so boomed. Certainly the effect 
of the crowded church, filled with all that 
is smartest and best-dressed in English 
society and superbly decorated with enor- 
mous sheaths of Madonna lilies, was really 
and truly wonderful. Miss Drexel, too, 


Mr. T. A. Cook (ihe editor of ‘‘ The Field”) 


made a most picturesque bride as, leaning 
on ihe arm of her father, she arrived at 
St. Margaret’s a few moments before the 
appointed time. Her dress was of lovely 
white satin beautifully draped in exquisite 
old lace, and her train of gold and cream 
brocade gave a decided air of novelty to 
the ordinary elaborate whiteness of the 
usual bridal gown. The bride’s hair was 
draped Madonna fashion with a wreath of 
orange blossoms upon it—also a novel 
effect altogether pleasing. 


FS) a 

Who was There? 

A sfor the congregation it is quite im- 
possible to mention a tithe of all the 

social celebrities who were present. Among 


i 


MISS ETHEL SALMON AND FIREWATER 


Firewater was judged the second best pony in the Essex Agricultural Show 


at Witham last week 


them, however, no one looked better than 
the Duchess of Marlborough, in black and 
white with some of her wonderful pearls 
round her throat, and a large black hat. 
The Duchess of Roxburghe also looked 
very smart, and so did Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Drexel, jun., Lady Newborough, 
and the Duchess of Somerset. As for the 
wedding presents they absolutely defy de- 
scription, and the array of private detec- 
tives around the most valuable gave one at 
times quite the idea of inspecting the royal 
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jewels. Lord and Lady Maidstone are 
spending their honeymoon on the Conti- 
nent in the wonderful motor car which 
Mr. Drexel gave his daughter for a wedding 
present. 


tt 


The Horse Show. 
“he horse show is certainly one of the 
most wonderful events in the London 
season. Surely no more interesting or 
entertaining function was ever organised. 
The genius who turns that awful and 
prosaic Olympia into a perfect bower of 
roses and beauty deserves some pzeans of 
praise all to himself. Then the sport too 
itself is so attractive. [Everything is so 
well arranged; there is hardly a hitch 
during the whole of the lengthy 
programme, certainly there is 
never a really dull moment. 
Of course, too, as a_ kind of 
living waxwork show it can- 
not possibly be beaten. LEvery- 
body is to be found there. 
The yearly success it achieves 
is well worthy of the wonderlul 
enterprise which brings it forth. 
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Refused to be Field-marshal. 
t is not generally known that 
the late King Edward took 
up the cudgels most vigorously 
on behalf of Sir William Butler, 
and even went to the length 
of interviewing Lord Wolseley, 
then Commander-in-Chief, on 
the subject. One of his Ma- 
jesty’s first actions on coming 
to the throne was to send for 
General Butler and offer him the 
baton of field - marshal. Sir 
William, however, modestly de- 
clined the honour, saying that 
he had not been given the oppoitunity to 
earn it and therefore he felt that he was 
not justified in accepting it. In vain his 
Majesty pressed him to take time to con- 
sider his decision ; the soldier was adamant. 
The late King, however, maintained his 
personal friendship with him, and upon the 
occasion of a court at Buckingham Palace 
especially singled him out lor a long chat 
and invited him to supper with the royal 
party, to the manifest chagrin of certain 
other eminent soldiers present. 
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IN'O RR WAY “np Back 
VISITING FINEST -PIORDS; 


by 
13 DAYS THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER 
TOPRFALLR*” 


for and 
sé a3 
12 GUINEAS S.S. OM RAL 
130 tons. 
From LONDON—24th June and 15th July. 
and From GRIMSBY—1l6th and 30th July; 


13th and 27th August. 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Upwards. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


ROY AT; ILENE TOURISTS, FISHERMEN, 


HUNTERS. 
TO CANADIAN NORTHERN RAIL- 


WAY LINES traverse best Holiday, 
CK N A D A Shooting, Fishing, and Hunting 
Territories. Tours planned. 
FOR Through Tickets issued by Canadian 
Northern Steamships, Ltd. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. | FASTEST AND_MosT LUXURIOUS 
Apply Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., or to West End Office, 65, Haymarket, 


STEAMERS. 
London, S.W.: 65, Baldwin Street, Bristol; 141, Corporation Street, Birmingham; Chapel 
Street, Liverpool: 1 bis, rue Scribe, Paris. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION. COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, end rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 “6s. 


Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London ; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. Merrylees, 1, Tower Place, 
Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. 
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Manager, Mr. GEeorcr E 
EVERY EVENING at 8. ica) 
A Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS, 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


MPIRE., LYDIA KYASHT and ADOLF BOLM in DANCE IDYLLs, 
“HULLO, LONDON!” ‘EAST AND WEST,” 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910, 
JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910, 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W. 


Under the Auspices of the 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. STORY One Shilling, 
GREATEST EXHIBITION IN HISTOR 
A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. A TRIUMPHANT Mico 


Admission by 

UXBRIDGE ROAD, MAIN ENTRANCE, 
JAPAN AT WORK. JAPAN AT PLAY. JAPAN IN PEACE AND war, 
JAPAN AT WORK. JAPAN AT PLAY. JAPAN IN PEACE AND War 

JAPAN IN EVERY PHASE. IMPERIAL JAPANESE MILITARY BAND, 

JAPAN IN EVERY PHASE. MAGNIFICENT BRITISH MILITARY BANDs, 

UNIQUE AND UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
GRAND PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAY by Jas. Pain and Son. 


RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW, 
RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW, 


SPECIAL FEATURE, MILITARY JUMPING, 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY, JUNE 17 and: 18 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Admission One Shilling. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hot>! of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort, 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage. Moderate terms, 
Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, ‘‘ Regent.” 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199, 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 
ST. LUC (Switzerland).—Grand Hotel & Pension BELLA TOLA. First-cl., renowned 


comfort. This picturesque peak is climbed in4 hours. Gasrrev Pont, Prop, 


CHAMONIX: 247° HOT: anise Hiss, ero tnd 


Prospectus sent on application to TAIRRAz-CouTTET. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE OLD WORLD CITIES 


of the ZUYDER ZEE. Historic Fétes at Leiden, June 20th to 25th. The Quickest Service 
is by the British Royal Mail Harwich- Hook route daily. 

RESTAURANT CARS between the Hook of Holland and Amsterdam. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland. Corripor 
VESTIBULED TRAIN, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 

ANTWERP, via HARWICH, for BRUSSELS and its International Exhibition (Reduced 
Return Fares), the. Ardennes (Cheap Continental Holiday), every week-day. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) dep. 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. - CorriIpoR VESTIBULED 
Trarn, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 

TURBINE STEAMERS on the Hook service. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—SUB- 
MARINE SIGNALLING on the Great Eastern Railway Steamers. 

Particulars at 12a, Regent Street, W. (near Piccadilly Circus), or of the Continental Traffic 
Manager, Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


ENGLAND’S SUNNY SOUTH. 


Brighton in 60 minutes, twice daily, except Saturdays.—The ‘Southern Belle" Pullman 
Express leaves Victoria at 11.0 a.m. and 3.10 p.m. (except Sats.),-Sundays 11.0.a.m, and 6.30 p.m. 
Leaves Brighton 12.20 p.m. (except Sats.), and 5.45 p.m. on Week-days, and 5.0 p.m. and 9.30p.m. 
on Sundays. Single Ticket, 9s. 6d. Day Return Ticket, 12s. 

Eastbourne in I% hours by Pullman Limited every Sunday from Victoria 10.45 a.m. 
Returning at 5.15 p.m. Single Ticket, 11s. 6d.; Day Return Ticket, 12s. 6d. 

FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), and Week-end Cheap Tickets from Victoria, 
London Bridge, and Kensington (Addison Road). 


TO Fast Trains, Week-days, to Brighton from Victoria, 9.0. 105, 
BRIGHTON 11.0, 11.40 a.m., 1.0 (Sats. only), 1.55, 3.10 (not Sats.), 3.40, 4.30, 5.43, 
HOVE 6.35, 7. eh and 9.50 p.m. ; also from London Bridge, 9.5, 10.50, 11.50, 
WORTHING a.m., 1.20 (Sats. only), 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, 6.0 and 7.20 p.m. 3 

r Fast Trains leave Victoria at 9.45 a.m., 12.0 noon, 1.25, 
ed BEALS 5.20, 6.45, and 9.50 p.m., London Bridge 9. 50 and 11.50 a.m., 2.0, 4, 5, 
BEX ARDS 5.5, 7.0 and 9.13 p.m. Week-days, 
ST. LEON 2 Trains to Eastbourne only from Victoria 9.0 a.m. (not Mons.) 
HASTINGS 11.15 a.m, 5.45 and 7.40 p.m. Week-days. : 
ERAS eae Bron Fast Trains leave Victoria 10.25, 11.35 a.m., 1.40, 3.55, 4.93 and 
HAYLING ISLAND 7.20* p.m.; London Bridge 10.25, 11:35 a.m., 1.50,4,. 50 and 7. 18° p.m. 
PORTSMOUTH Week-days. 
SOUTHSEA * Not to Hayling Island or Isle of Wight. 


ISLE OF WIGHT | a es 
Details of Superintendent of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 
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is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 
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SOCIETY AND ITS CANINE COMPANIONS. 


LADY EVELYN COTTERELL AND MRS. BERTRAM CORBET 


Two exhibitors at the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show in the Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. The entries reached the record of 3,100, and it was 
decidedly apparent that Pekinese are still the favoured pets of society for they made up the largest class, 248 animals being shown 
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Town Out. 


THE WOLMER-RIDLEY WEDDING—SOME OF THE GUESTS 


LADY DESBOROUGH 
(On left) leaving the church 


The Wolmer-Ridley Wedding. 


t is strange that two of the most bril- 
liant weddings of the present season 
should have taken place almost within 
twenty-four hours of each other. Yet 
Lord Maidstone and Miss Drexel were 
married on Wednesday, and Lord Wolmer, 
the son and heir of Lord Selborne, married 
Miss Grace Ridley, the beautiful daughter 
of the late Lord 
Ridley, on the fol- 
lowing day. Both 
ceremonies were 
solemnised at St. 
Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, | and 
both attracted 
almost every social 
celebrity at present 
in London. Miss 
Ridley looked posi- 
tively lovely in her 
bridal gown, which 
was one of the 
prettiest I have ever 
seen and universally 
admired by every- 
body. It was made 
of the new damask 
satin — that new 
material which is 
likely to become 
the rage — and it 
was slightly shot 
with silver. Both 
the bodice and skirt 
were trimmed with 
the most exquisite 
pearl embroidery 
imaginable, and the full court train of old 
lace and white chiffon gave a finishing 
touch to what was certainly a triumph of 
artistic and dressmaking skill. There were 
eleven bridesmaids—six grown-up and the 
others quite tiny children. ‘Their costumes 
of white were also extremely pretty, and 
the children looked especially charming in 
quaint head-dresses of silver and old lace. 


THE COUNTESS OF LIVERPOOL 


Miss L. S. Strange Malone, and Lady Esther Smith 


THE BRIDE 


Leaving the church after the ceremony 


Some who were There. 


“7 ‘he congregation filled the church to its 

utmost capacity, and among all the 
pretty women there none looked more 
charming that Lady Ridley, the sister-in- 
law of the bride. Mrs. Asquith’s dress 
was more bizarre than beautiful, and the 
up-to-date skirt of black satin covered 
with embroidered black net was perhaps 


more novel than becoming. Mrs. Tan 
Malcolm looked well, and so did Lady 
Esther Smith, Mary Lady Inverclyde, 
Lady Helen Grosvenor, and Lady Paget, 
who came with Sir Alfred. A great many 
ladies were wearing white, but the 
majority were in black and white, with 
either white or mauve orchids in their 
corsages. 
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LADY SCARBROUGH 
And her little daughter, Lady Serena Lumley 


KATHARINE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER 
And her daughter, Lady Helen Grosvenor 


That Weather. 


Did one ever see such a disagreeable old 

fellow as that sulky old Clerk of 
the Weather? Without lis vagaries it is 
said the Englishmen would remain silent, 
but that is no consolation. In the book 
where the recording angel places black 
marks against us a huge allowance should 
be made for anybody coming from the 
British Isles, for 
who, indeed | can 
resist. a torrent of 
bad language when 
the moment we 
leave our umbrella 
at home it rains ip 
torrents, directly an 
open-air festival is 
arranged it hails 
cats and dogs, when 
every out- of- door 
function is invari- 
ably spoilt, and 
when most of us 
pass the year either 
in being slowly 
boiled alive (as all 
last week) orliterally 
frozen to death (as 
all last summer) ? 
Vor the few days of 
pleasant, delightful 
weather we had a 
short time ago we 
are all now to be 
either killed by 
lightning or else 
drowned in our 
beds. The terrible 
storms all over the country, the number 
of people who were struck, the enormous 
amount of damage in all directions, make 
one think that even in the land of earth- 
quakes things are even better arranged. 
For there at least they have months, 
even years, of repose, but we are literally 
persecuted and annoyed from one year's 
end to the other. 
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THE KING HOLDS HIS FIRST COURT 


Cabinet Ministers Hastening to Attend the Ceremony. 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL (WHOSE CARRIAGE ON THIS OCCASION DOES NO CREDIT TO HIS MILITARY TRAINING) THE HON. HENRY 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


Leaving St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, after the 
wedding of Lord Wolmer and Miss Ridley on Thursday 
last 


LYGON, AND LORD WATERFORD 


“T*he King held his first court 

at St. James’s Palace on 
Thursday last amid the most 
perfect ‘“ royal” weather, and 
received many loyal addresses 
from a number of bodies, 
including the Corporation ol 
the City of London, the 
County Council, and the 
Royal Society. Among those 
attending the court were 
Mr. McKenna, Lord Denman. 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs (who was 
knighted on that day). In 
attendance upon his Majesty 
were the [Earl Beauchamp 
(Lord Steward), Viscount 
Althorp (Lord Chamberlain), 
the Earl of Granard (Master 
of the Horse), Lieut.-General 
the Earl of Dundonald, Ad- 
miral Sir Michael Culme- 
Seymour, Bart., Lord Annaly, 
Lord Allendale, Mr. William 
Dudley Ward, M.P., and the 
Earl of Liverpool. Later 
on his Majesty and Queen 
Mary received the Prince and 
Princess Nicholas of Greece 
to luncheon at Marlborough 
House, and afterwards their 
Majesties visited the Queen- 
Mother at Buckingham 
Palace. 
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THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


With his private secretary, Mr. W. H. Clark, who has been 
named as the new member for Commerce and Industry 
in the Indian Government 


THE TATLER 


Racing Notebook 


The Devil’s Own Luck. 
N the first day of the Epsom meet- 
ing one of our young owners, who 
is connected witha family famous 
“the world over for its fabulous 
wealth and who loves rattling the book- 
makers, especially in the cause of non- 
favourites, went up to a leading man on 
the rails and said, “ Look here, I want to 
back the biggest outsider in the race. If I 
let you pick the horse with the least 
chance will you lay me 25 to 1 to 
a monkey ? Perhaps the book- 
maker thought that he as much as 
anyone else ‘might as well have the 
poor young man’s money and so 
he fell in with the suggestion. 
“Tl Jay you) Joyful at 25's.” 
“Very good,” said the gay plunger. 
Up came Joyful to the horror of 
the poor bookmaker, who thus had 
to part with £12,500. There is I 
believe a scriptural piece of senti- 
ment which says, “To him that 
hath shall be given.” This young 
man is always making a point of 
demonstrating its truth: 


= 


The Oaks. 


‘The boos and groans that greeted 

the return to scale of the 
Oaks winner, Rosedrop, were not 
pleasant to hear. A section of the 
outside crowd was evidently angry 
at having backed Maid of Corinth 
and seeing Sir William Bass’s other 
filly win in a trot. The latter, too, 
carried the second colours. Well, 
if it was not a popular victory it 
was certainly an amazing one and 
achieved in Pretty-Polly-like style. 
They are saying now she will win 
the St. Leger; at any rate so far as 
Epsom results go the solution of the pro- 
blem would appear to rest with the all- 
conquering Manton establishment. Which 
one— Lemberg, Rosedrop, or Maid of 
Corinth? - Please be careful of what is 
called finger-burning. 


hoe 


The Favourite’s Form. 
hat happened to the Oaks favourite, 
Winkipop, is a mystery. She raced 
in front for six furlongs, and, whether it 
was that she was bumped or did not 
relish the descent round that wretched 
corner, she died right away and might 
as well have been at Kingsclere. I do 
not think she would have won in any 
case, but it was grievous to be a witness of 
this -absurdly wrong form, for in the 
paddock before the race she looked 
splendid and an immense tribute to her 
training. Hers indeed would have been 
a popular victory had she won. 


Ascot Week. 
TQ oyal Ascot”’ will be anything but 
royal this year. I am told that 
tickets for the royal enclosure were never 
easier to get ; indeed, it was said that they 
were giving them away, This, however, 
may be an exaggeration, but there is no 
doubt that it willbe avery “black” Ascot 
—TI hope not so for backers. Epsom indi- 


cated what we might look for at Ascot— 
black silk by the furlong, black mourning 


THREE ENTHUSIASTIC RACEGOERS 


From left to right they are: Major the Hon, Hugh Frazer, Lady 


Wolverton, and Sir Basil Montgomery 


suits, and black hats. It is hard to be jolly 
as one should be when racing moving in 
such a subdued environment. 


Ascot Gold Cup. 

hear from the owner himself that Sir 

Martin runs for the Gold Cup and will 
therefore not be saddled for the Hunt Cup. 
Furthermore it is confidently believed he 
will beat all the English candidates, in- 
cluding Bayardo, but some fear is enter- 
tained of the French horses which are 
competing. They include Verdun and 
Seasick, of whom the one most likely to 
win for France is the first-named. Sir 
Martin was kicked twice at the post 
for the Coronation Cup at Epsom, in 
which he ran so well, but happily the 
injuries were not serious, and I hope he will 
be fit to run at his best. His meeting with 
Bayardo will be the tit-bit of the meeting, 
and though Bayardo will most probably 
start favourite the other is certain to run 
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By 
‘“¢T Ine Syce.’® 


him close in the betting. Neither as yet 
is a proved stayer, and neither is really 
bred to stay, especially Bayardo on the 
side of his sire, Bay Ronald. But if Alec 
Taylor is really satisfied with him on the 
day I feel quite sure he will win for his 
extremely lucky owner. It is wonderful 
how much the entry has reduced itself. 
Minoru, I understand, does not run; Lou- 
viers broke down at Epsom ; Mirador pro- 
bably runs for another event; Amadis will 
not race again; Symons’ Pride is 
dead; Primer is -badly lame, and 
so on. But we must remember the 
lesson of Bomba as a staying three- 
year-old last year and be on the 
look-out this year for another of 
the same age. 
& cs %& 
The Hunt Cup. 


He who finds the winner of the 

Royal Hunt Cup will be a 
rather lucky man, for the tangle 
seems a pretty knotty one. No 
Dark Ronald stands out as was 
the case twelve months ago. I[ 
have had lots of tips. I realise 
for myself that on his running at 
Ascot Bachelor's Double has a 
rare chance. Placidus is unques- 
tionably well in, while Electra is 
a filly far above the average and 
is not harshly treated. Demos- 
thenes is relatively a much better 
horse than he was last year, and it 
is always wise to make the most 
of winning form. Then |] have a 
strong fancy for Wolfeland, who 
is at the bottom of the handicap. 
On his recent form at Windsor and 
Lewes I can make him out to have 
a distinctly fine chance, and I may 
not be wide of the mark in coupling 
Bachelor’s Double with Wolfeland. But 
in considering a handicap one is rather 
too apt to be guided by the mere weights. 
It should be remembered that such con- 
siderations as recent form, probable fitness 
on the race day, and "weight- -carrying 
ability have also a great deal to do with 
the result. 


Some Sense in Backing Senseless. 
rom Newmarket | hear that Senseless 
is fancied by his trainer, Butters. 
About this nice grey horse, which has already 
won three handicaps this season, there are 
undeniable possibilities. Thus you see 
the race has a very open appearance, and, 
as I say, the man who finds the winner 
will be fortunate. Whiskbroom is sure to 
win a race at the meeting, probably one 
of the biennials. Joyner’s horses may 


indeed be well worth following. Salamis 
may also score for Mr. W. Astor, and 


Buckwheat may have to be reckoned as a 
winner before the meeting ends. 


A LARGE FIELD START FOR THE VILLAGE HANDICAP AT LINGFIELD 


Aig) 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Lallie Charles 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE PORTRAIT OF MISS GEBHARD 


Whose people are well known in Paris and New York, and who have taken Lord Methuen’s seat, Corsham Court, Wilts 
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Priscilla in 


EAREST UNCLE,—At last I’ve 
been to a race meeting. Really 
it was too extraordinary to have 
to admit that I-had never, never, 

never seen a gee-gee run, so on Sunday I 
plucked up my courage and motored to 
Chantilly for the French Oaks. Is that 
right? Needless to say that I am very 
stupid about the names of the different 
races and things, so don’t laugh too much 
if I get muddled up in telling you about 
it. The journey by road to Chantilly is 
not particularly pleasant; all that horrid 
stretch of suburb is most objectionable. 
St. Denis is a most evil - smelling place ; 
I really don’t like the odour of fried 
potatoes, lot oil, and soap mixed with the 
dust of the racing cars that passed us on 
.the way. One of tliose swift cars came to 
asad end, and so did the chauffeur if I judge 
by the state of the tree that came into 
collision with the bonnet; both looked 
very unhappy. The tree had been snapped 
in two, the car was in numerous scrap-iron 
pieces scattered over the road, bank, and 
ditch. As wecame up at the gentle rate 
of twenty miles an hour the poor “ shover” 
was being carried towards a farmhouse on 
a gate, and the unlucky fellow seemed to 
be almost as past mending as the tree was. 
It took us exactly an hour to reach the 
course; you see, uncle, I really am a 
prudent driver. Yes; 1 was driving, and 
after the little warning on the side path I 
was as careful as an early- Victorian school 
marm ina pony cart. That sounds careful, 
doesn’t it, dear? 


confess to you that I really felt most 
bewildered at all the numbers and 
names and ‘ twos-to-ones-on”’ when I 
reached the fesage although quite lots ot 
friends tried to explain. When you know 
nothing about anything it doesn’t seem 
shocking to mix up the jockey’s name with 
the horse’s or the owner’s, but after I had 
done this several times I just shut my 
mouth for the rest of the afternoon, and 
then, lam glad to say, the pained expres- 
sion vanished by degrees from the faces 
round me. 
& 


J me to put a bet on Marsa myself, and 

ollowed a long queue of people to one 
of ne little sheds where two men were 
busy with a queer-looking machine, lots 
of coloured tickets, and piles of money. 
Just as I was going to request one of them 
to give me “Marsa placée et gagnant 
deux fois” a gay youth rol licked up 
and hailing me with evident joy on the 
strength of having met 
me at a tea “fight 
requested me to put 
various sums of money 
on various names that 
sounded most barbaric. 
He repeated the in- 
structions over again 


hurriedly until the 
people behind me 
began to complain, 


and then I took a 
deep breath and did 
my best. I have a 
hazy recollection of 
what happened _after- 
Ww ards ; all I know was 
that § the two men 
and the ticket machine 
talked “at’’ me every 
time I tried to say 
clearly what I wanted, 
and by the time i 
got one set of tickets 


I'd forgotten the next lot I desired. 
The poor youth was separated from me 
by the crowd, but his agonised expression 
as he watched me from a distance made 
me even more nervous than I was already. 
Iam not quite sure whether he got all he 
wanted, but I gave him a lot of yellow 
and blue tickets for his money, and even 
one of mine by mistake, so I hope he won. 
] didn’t, because when I went to rake in 


“SEM” IN HIS STUDIO 


He created ‘Tout Paris” and is the best-known 

caricaturist in France. He is now exhibiting 

with other humorous artists at the Salon des 
Humoristes in Paris 


my winnings after the race I discovered 
that in the excitement of the finish and 
watching Villica pass the third horse 
about fifty yards from the post I had torn 
up the little piece of blue paper that carried 
the worth of at least three new hats. 
What wonderlul frocks at the Chan- 
tilly pesage and paddock. I felt 
quite dowdy in a simple little white 
“tailor-made,” but I needn’t have worried 
and didn’t after a little while, for really I 
was as much photographed as some of the 
smartest Parisiennes there. ‘The first time 
a camera fiend glared at me over the top 
of his kodak I felt quite nervous, but 
familiarity breeds contempt and I became 


VALESKA SURAT 


Whose performance of “The Girl with the Whooping Cough” has been stopped by the 


New York police 


9Qv 
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quite hardened to the process. Suzanne 
Derval trailed her embroidered skirts over 
the green lawns and a trail of admirers in 
her wake. She really is awlully pretty, 
uncle; alas! she is soon leaving Paris to 
take up her abode in the villa that she 
bought last year at Trouville. Miss 
Nathalie Clifford Barney with her wonder- 
ful figure and crown of fair hair looked 
a very perfect, if modern, nymph against 
a background of dark trees. I have been 
delighted to read the book she sent me 
with such a charming dédicace. This 
young American girl writes the French 
lingo in such a manner as to merit the 
envy of her countrywomen and earn even 
Gauthier-Villars’s admiration. Her com- 
prehension of this country is particularly 
vast and yet discerning; she is also 
amusingly sarcastic. For instance, listen 
to her description of the impersonal type 
of Frenchman: “‘ A weak chin, the Legion 
of Honour, a wedding ring.” Here is a 
charming fragment of a lover’s dialogue: 
“T did not know you wereso tall.” “ That 
is because I have always been on my 
knees before you.’ Out, mon oncle, décide- 
ment ‘‘Eparpillements” is a volume to 
travel with if you need a companion with 
a sense of adits 


tt 


Atter the races were over I maleiea my 
frock up in a dust coat and bravely 
imagined that I would drive back, but 
when I saw the crowd I wisely gave my 
seat to a mere male. It was awful; you 
can’t imagine the noise and dust and speed 
of the cars on the homeward road. I kept 
thinking of. the smash - up we_ passed 
coming down and felt most nervous. 
he Russian ballet season at the Opera 
is not the success that it was at 
the Chatelet last year, although the dancers 
are really marvellous and the dresses and 
scenery are most fascinating reproductions 
of Aubrey Beardsley’s curious and intricate 
style. At the Apollo a French operetta, 
Hans, the Flute-player, is drawing crowds. 
It is merely a musical version of “ "The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” and Jean Perier is the 
magnificent - voiced Hans, while Marga 
Dhervil ly, la méme aux beaux yeux, and 
Paul Ardot afford great amusement in 
comedy parts. 
ai te bod 
ik saw a most nerve-racking drama at the 
Ambigu, and really, uncle, I snuffed 
a little when the curtain fell on the suicide 
of a sixteen-year-old boy who preferred 
death to dishonour and all that sort of 
thing. The Browne 
sheepdog absolutely 
drenched her hanky 
and cried all over 
the front of her new 


frock; she evidently 
thoroughly — enjoyed 
herself. By the way, 


uncle, I am_ going to 
the races again next 
Sunday, so if you 
want me to put any- 
thing on for you 
will—yes, I can quite 
imagine your sarcastic 
expression, but I pro- 
mise you I’ll be careful 
and not get mixed up 
again. Of course, if 
you win it will be 
because I bring you 
luck, and you'll let me 
have anew frock, won't 
you ?—-PRISCILLA. 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


A WONDERFUL VIEW TAKEN OFF NORTH CAPE, NORWAY 


The North Cape is one of the most interesting points in Norway. It is 934 ft. high. The climb to the plateau is very difficult, and it is the present 
Intention of the Tourist Club in Christiania to have steps cut in the rock. Meantime a speculative person has erected a primitive little building on the 
top where travellers who wish to greet the midnight sun with a glass of champagne may gratify their enthusiasm 
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The Secret Things. 


authoress’s own thoughts and feelings. 


RICHARD One gets, however, merely a bundle of 
KING. 


rather cleverly-written short stories. Most 
of these secret things which she has 
written about could be told anywhere, even 


HAT indeed are “the things in the most mixed and youthful society. 
that no one telis’.? Are they They are concerned chiefly about romantic 
the dreams, the secret hopes or sordid attachments, all of which “appa- 


and disappointments, the 
bitter failures and unspoken miseries 
of everyday life? Or are they those 
silent wishes—those precious, inti- 
mate, wonderful things—which in 
real life, alas! so very, very seldom 
ever really come true? For within 
the heart of each one of us lies pent 
up a whole mass of these secret, 
hidden “things that no one tells,” 
and existence maybe is but the 
hoarded accumulation of them. 
That I get up every morning and 
go to bed every night, that I enter- 
tain company and am in my turn 
entertained, that I marry a wife, or 
bury a child, or lose a friend is of 
really no account to me considered 
merely as events in my life. It is 
the influence they bear on this inner 
life of mine which really counts. 
The things we really live tlirough are 
those which we hide in our hearts. 
For life is merely a question of 
thought—or rather feeling—and that 
is why to so many of us it proves’so 
ereat a tragedy. But of course we 
never dream of telling these things 
—most of us indeed could not even 
if we would. ‘They lie buried far 
too deep down in our hearts. To 
bring them to the light of day would 
only be to suffer horrible tortures of 
heartlessness and misunderstandings. 
But they are the things which 
differentiate me from all my fellows, 
and without which I should be 
merely a nonentity—even to my- 
self. I add this latter to prevent 
any of my relations endeavouring to 
be “smart.” 
ccd 4 
A Title of 
Deception. 
[2 choosing such 
a title for her 
new book as 
“Things that No 
One Tells” (Chap- 
man and_ Hall) 
Miss Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne had 
almost an inspira- 
tion. Itrouses the 
reader's curiosity 
at the very begin- 
ning. For what 
part of any man 
or woman is so 
intensely interest- 
ing as their private 
thoughts? A 
journal intime is 
always worth 
treading even if 
written by a fool; 
and it is perhaps 
because Miss 
Mayne’s title 
proved so sugges- 
tive that her book 


taken as a whole THE JOY OF GOLF 


is a trifle disap- 
pointing. One 


expected from. it the Spring, tra-lal” 


a series of more 
or less intimate 
essays on the 


A clever drawing by Mr. Frank Reynolds, which he 


WHY THE CUCKOO CLOCK STOPPED; OR, ANOTHER 


BIRD FOR THE PIE 


These three humorous drawings are reproduced from the 1910 ‘‘ Printers' Pie," which has just been published and 
that contains a unique selection of “stories, verse, dialogue, and drawings by about seventy of the best and most 


popular writers and artists of the day 
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Old Gentleman (rather deaf): Now | shall really 
has cynically entitled ‘‘The Flowers that Bloom in have to complain. There's that lady next door I O 
singing ‘louder than. ever that No ne 
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rently end unhappily. Had it not been 
that Miss Mayne writes exceedingly well 
and with a most fascinating power of 
restraint there is little ground for placing 
this volume, as far as plots go, any higher 
than hundreds and ‘hundreds of other 
short stories which abound nowadays in 
such profusion. 
ae He. te 
A Pathetic Human Tragedy. 
{ the eleven studies and tales 
included in» the.volume | 
greatly preferred the one entitled 
“The Red Umbrella.” The article 
itself does not play a vastly impor- 
tant part in the little human tragedy 
of unrequited love, but it is a: most 
precious souvenir to tiie man who, 
loving the owner, tells us her story, and 
incidentally it brings the love affair 
to its sad dénouement. ‘‘1 am sure 
that she had lelt the red one, laugh- 
ing, on a day that turned out wet,” 
her friend informs us; “‘* Don’t pinch 
the cherries out of life,’ she had cried 
departing with a borrowed black 
thing. And then she had sent it 
back, so that when she did return 
on that April day she had brought 
a black one of her own. And no, 
he had not pinched the cherries out 
of life—not literally—tior there the 
red umbrella stood pushed ina dusty 
corner. Directiy she had come in 
she had perceived it—these are the 
things I do know—her heart had 
shrunken, she had caught her under 
lip, but she had waited, she had said 
nothing. And it had come sure 
enough, the implication of its being 
in the way. Perhaps he had said 
in a jesting vein that he ‘didn’t 
mean it’—the: phrase she couldn't 
bear, do you remember? Imagine 
that, for small immeasurable diffe- 
rence ; imagine the days.when if she 
had left something, forgot some- 
thing, all the room was perfumed, 
was __ irradiated. 
The day ol small 
things! Is it not 
the most  signi- 
ficant of all thie 
days?” But all 
the stories are 
interesting, and 
many of them 
most appealing. 
Miss Mayne has a 
eilt for bringing 
the heart’s most 
intimate sorrows 
before us in a 
remarkable man- 
ner. By a few 
well-chosen words 
and sentences, 
neither expressing 
too much nor too 
little but leaving 
sufficient play for 
the imagination, 
she has painted 
for us many ap- 
pealing pictures of 
secret troubles and 
disappoint ments 
which though 
drab in themselves 


CAUSE AND EFFECT contain all the 


ingredients of real 
tragedy. ‘‘ Things 


Tells” is a book 
which many 
will read. 

(Continued on p. 286) 
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DOMINION SAWMILLS AND LUMBER COMPANY 
At Three Valley, British Columbia. 


GIANT WHITE PINE AND RED CEDAR LOGS AT THREE VALLEY, B.C. 


A SAWMILL BELONGING TO THE DOMINION SAWMILLS AND LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


The company owns 140 square miles of Dominion Government leases, containing over 2,250,000 ft. of standing timber of the finest quality, 75 per cent. 

of which is red cedar and 10 per cent. white pine. It owns also one of the most complete sawmills in the country, a fully-equipped logging railway, and a 

town site having a gravity water system and electric lighting. The property is on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and is one of the nearest 
mills to the great prairie market; having an advantage of two dollars per 1,000 ft. in freight rates alone over mills on the Pacific coast 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


A Book of Poems. 
All the same it would have been 
better had Miss Mayne chosen 
to express her thoughts on the things 
that no one tells by means of a 
series of beautifully-written pensées 
rather than a series of unfortunate 
incidents, however vividly told; for, 
as I have already said, it is Thought- 
Life which is the real life. What we 
do is of no importance in comparison 
with what we suffer. Therefore 
Mr. Charles Parsons has got far 
nearer to the real facts of existence 
in his little volume of beautiful verse, 
“Some Thoughts at Eventide” 
(Methuen) :— 
How often have I watched the last faint 
Tays, 

Of some cold autumn sun, touch the few 
leaves 
Tnat yet 

sacrifice, 
And flash a dying radiance through the 
wood, 


remained from summer's 


Where last we met ! 
How often have I waked from some 
strange dream, 
Heard the cold waves break suddenly 
upon 
A distant shore ; and rising from my sleep 
Paced silently, alone, that wind-swept 
strand, 
Where last we walked ! 
Those golden hours are still the sweetest in 
My memory. The days pass slowly, and 
The nights are long. Perhaps in’some new 
world, 
Undreamed of, we may meet again, but not 
Where last we met! 
A Book in a Thousand. 


To the Macmillan “Highways and 

Byways” series has now been added 
perhaps the best-written and most de- 
lightful volume of them all, namely, 
“Buckinghamshire,” by Mr. Cle- 
ment Shorter, with many original 
and beautiful illustrations by Mr. 
Frederick Griggs. In writing this 
book the author has evidently 
accomplished a labour of love, 
the result of which is a topo- 
graphical work of rare interest - 
and undoubted charm. Bucking- 
hamshire, although it is “the 
thirty-third in size of the forty 
counties of England,’ is 
perhaps one of the richest in 
the number of famous people, 
statesmen, politicians, writers, 
and poets who have belonged to 
it either by birth or by adoption. 
Indeed, the delightful little bio- 
graphies of these celebrities— 
Penn, Hampden, Milton, Disraeli, 
Shelley, Gray, Waller, ‘and Ed- 
mund ‘Burke, io name but a few 
—which Mr. Shorter has so ably 
introduced among matters of 
strictly topographical interest are 
among the most delightful things 
of a truly delightful book. 


iz t% 


So Near and yet so Far. 
AS for Buckinghamshire itself, 
with Sussex, it probably lies 
nearer to the heart of true Lon- 
doners than any in the whole of 
England. For one thing it is 
easily accessible to even the 
poorest, while unlike those por- 
tions of Essex, Surrey, and Hert- 
fordshire which lie within the 
immediate vicinity of the metro- 
polis it has to a great extent 
escaped the direful methods of 


‘‘l dreamt she came—pressed her soft cheek against 


My own, and softly closed my eyes in sleep. 
Her arms around me lovingly were twined, 
Her lips to mine, and so together, we 
Passed into Paradise.” 


the modern jerry-builder and “ improver.”’ 
Indeed, much of its celebrated rural 
beauty remains absolutely unimpaired, 
which is all the more surprising as its 
proximity to London places many of 
the most beautiful and secluded places 
within easy access of everybody. Yet the 
charming verses with which Cowper 
appraised its rural solitudes, so near 
and yet so far from the turmoil of 
city life, and which Mr. Shorter gives at 
the end of his delightful book, may still 


‘‘Her sport, the love 
Of men: fools all, who to her lightest word 
Obedience yield!" 


The above beautiful illustrations, by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, are included 
n ‘Some Thoughts at Eventide’ (Methuen), by Mr. Charles Parsons 
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be quoted of it without any sighs 

or regrets :-— 

Tis Meseant through the loopholes of 
retreat 

To peep at sucha world. Tosee the stir 

Of the great Babel and not feel the crowd. 

To hear the roar she sends through all 
her gates 

At asafe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the injured ear. 


a te tt 


What ‘ho, the Villain ! 


“here is more than a strain of 
Adelphi melodrama in Alice 
and Claude Askew’s latest story, 
“The Rod of Justice” (Fisher 
Unwin), but it is very readable and 
fairly powerful in rather a crude 
way. As in their previous novel, 
“The Shulamite,” the background 
is a South Alrican farm and the 
leading characters are Boers. Into 
this milieu, however, comes a frail, 
fair, beautiful Englishwoman who 
has fled from the man she loved in 
England because he possessed a wife 
in a lunatic asylum. She has come 
to South Alrica to travel and forget. 
The head of the farm is a middle- 
aged man named Peter Van Naas, 
and at the very first sight of the 
Englishwoman’s pale loveliness he 
falls madly in love with her. He has, 
however, a cousin named Keziah who was 
a woman of “primitive instincts, capable 
of great passions, colossally ignorant of the 
world at. large, and childishly pleased to 
know that she is a Boer woman.” Keziah 
is passionately in love with Peter, and 
out of this quite ordinarily sentimental 
triangle the authors have woven a story 
full of interest and excitement, and one 
which keeps the reader’s undivided atten- 
tion until, everything righting itself in 
the end, the Englishwoman is 
united to Allen, the man she has 
loved eu along. 
Some Interesting Books. 
oop’s TExas BriGapg. 
J. B. Polley. (Neale.) 

THe PowER OF SELF-SUGGES- 
tion. By Samuel McComb. 
(Rider.) 

RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR LADIES. 
By Mrs. Willes Douglas. (Pear- 
son.) 

PARTRIDGE - DRIVING. By 
Charles Alington, (M]urvay.) 

Tue Hupson, THE Potomac, 
THE JAMES: a_ Retrospect. of 
Peace and War. By General 
Joseph P. Farley. (Neale.) 

THEIR Day Court. By Per- 
cival Pollard. (Neale.) 

Oxrorp Cotieces. By Elsie 
M. Lang. (Werner Laurie.) 

Tue Brrrayar. By Walter 
Neale and E. Hancock. (Neale.) 

British FLoraL DEcorATION. 
By R. F. Felton. (Black.) 


By 


A Girt or To-pay. By L. T. 
Meade. (Long.) 

Miss Arsutunot. By “ Hav- 
ren.” (Long.) 

Fortune. By J. C, Snaith. 
(Nelson.) 

Lire’s Compass. By Priscilla 
Craven. (Livers.) 

HicHer ATTAINMENTS. By 


F. H. Randall. (Drane.) 
Tue Sanctuary Man. By 
Charles Swinton, (Drane.) 
Wuen Cuartes I. was Kina. 
By J. S. Fletcher. (Gay and 
Hancock.) 
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“THERE'S MANY TRUE WORD,” ETC. 
By George Belcher. 


She: How fragile it looks, Jim. I’m sure a puff of wind would smash it 
He (quite innocently): Nonsense! It would no more break than fly 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—In these days most of 
us believe in the occult and 
havea certain faith in astrology, 
and it isa fixed belief that the 

planets which are said to rule our nativi- 
ties arrange that the lives of some of us 
should be happier towards the end than 
at the beginning, and this rule seems to 
have been followed in the case of your 
ladyship, for you have had a career that 
is rather memorable. You were once 
Miss Blanche Holden, the beautiful 
daughter of Mr. William Holden of 
Palace House, Lancashire, and in the 
seventies and early eighties, when 
“ professional’ beauties were the rage, 
you were classed with Mrs. Langtry, 
Mrs. West, and Mrs. Wheeler as one of 
the prettiest women in England ; so in 
1876, when still very young, you married 
the late Lord Howard de Walden, a 
somewhat eccentric peer who was at 
least thirty years your senior. And in 
those days you were not wealthy, for 
the vast London property still belonged 
to your husband’s grandmother, thie 
Dowager Lady Howard de Walden, 
and she did not die until 1899 and 
then at the advanced age of ninety-one. 
Her eldest son survived her but a few 
months, and at his death you found 
yourself a widow with an only son 
who was the lucky owner of no less 
an income than £100,000 per annum. 

And the new Lord Howard de 
Walden was a most devoted son and 
treated you more like a sister than a 
mother, and he gave you _ horses, 
carriages, and jewels, and you used 
to help him to do the honours at his 
country place and at his town house 
in Belgrave Square. The jewels he 
gave you were splendid emeralds and 
diamonds, which took the form of a 
high tiara, necklace, earrings, brooches, 
and bracelets—in fact, an entire parure. 
And these emeralds were said to be 
some of the finest in London. This 
reminds me that glorious emeralds are 
owned by several well-known women. 
Among others by the Duchess of Teck, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Carnarvon, 
Lady Ilchester, Lady Londesborough, the 
Dowager Lady Rosse, Mrs. Ronald Greville, 
and Lady (Arthur) Paget. Then Lady 
Carew has one fine emerald given her by 
the Shah of Persia ; and Lady Aberdeen’s 
high tiara is set with fine emeralds, said to 
be the largest in the world. And Mrs. 
George Keppel and Lady Helen Vincent 
are each the owner of one huge single 
emerald, which in both cases is set as a 
pendant. But some of the best emeralds 
that I have ever sampled belong to that 
lovely woman and clever actress, Madame 
Cavalieri. In the second act of Manon 
Lescaut these wondrous gems flash from 
her neck and breast with much brilliance. 
Rumour says that they were once crown 
jewels, and were worn by Queen Marie 
Leczinska. 

Now to return to your ladyship. This 
ideal life went on forabout four years, and 
[ ought to say that you retained much of 
your early good looks and slender graceful 
figure. So you gota second chance and 
a better one, and in 1903 married Lord 
Ludlow, a rich man and a keen sports- 
man, and who, although only second 
baron, belongs to a good old family in 
the West of England. 

This wedding of yours made a nine- 


days’ wonder, and you were given away by 
y > 8 } 


No. CxX.—The 


your son, at that time a rather unusual 
occurrence. Even in this detail of the 
marriage ceremony one can note some 
curious incidents. Brides are often given 
away by their mothers, but for a woman 
to be given away by her own son is even 
now quite exceptional. 

The only similar instance that comes to 
mind is that of the former Lady Maple, now 
Mrs. Montague Ballard, who had this otfice 


LADY LUDLOW 


Driving with her husband at a coaching meet last year 


performed for her by her only daughter, 
Baroness Eckhardstein. And I must say a 
word olf praise to the pioneer. You ought 
to get the credit of having brought that 
now much-prized stone, the peridot, into 
fashion in London as you.wore on your 
wedding day a fine specimen of this pale 
green gem, set in diamonds, as a pendant. 

Since those days you have had a real 
good time as your year is divided between 
one of your two country places, a hunting 
box in the shires, and your town house in 
Portland Place. Lord Ludlow is now 
forty-four, and he shoots and hunts and is 


keen on deer-stalking, coaching, and 
racing. He also goes in for good works 


_and is president and treasurer of several 


hospitals. But his versatility has extended 
even further, for he is a distinguished 
eraduate of Oxford, where he obtained 
second-class honours in 1888, was called 
to the Bar of the Inner Temple two years 
later, and subsequently became counsel to 
the Post Office on tlhe Western Circuit. 
Then again, even now, as_ Lord 
Howard de Walden remains unmarried, 
you often do the honours for him at his 
country home, Audley End, and also at 
Seaford House in Belgrave Square. This 
latter was once the property of the earls 
of Sefton and used to be known as Selton 
House. Its present owner redecorated and 
rechristened it, and it is now one of the 
private palaces of London. The entrance 
hall is quite unequalled. The floor, 
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Lady Ludlow. 


columns, and stairway are of sea-green 
Mexican onyx veined with red and brown, 
the carpet is self-coloured green velvet, ' 
the walls are white and gold with tapestry 
panels, and the tall pillars which support 
the roof are also in onyx marble. The 
decoration of the staircase is carried out 
in white and gold, and the walls display 
some fine tapestries. ‘Then the ballroom 
is panelled in gold brocade, and here 
again the woodwork is picked out 
with gold as is also the deeply-coffered 
ceiling. The drawing-room is hung in 
dull green satin, while all the doors 
are of solid mahogany. Altogether 
the house is an ideal one for enter- 
taining, and here you often preside as 
well as at numerous functions which 
are given for the benefit of charities. 

Then Audley End is one of our 
historic country places. The house 
belongs to Lord Braybrooke and is 
said to have been erected at a cost of 
£200,000, and it has historic interest 
as Queen Elizabeth stayed there, and 
Charles II. on his way to Newmarket. 
Evelyn writes of it in his diary, also 
Pepys in his; indeed, the manuscript 
of the famous diary was found in the 
library at Audley End. 

Well, now from all I have said it 
is easy to see that your lines are laid in 
pleasant places, and that the end of 
your life bids fair to be far happier 
than the commencement. But I must 
have my usual say on a few of your 
faults and failings. We are told not 
to live for this world, but what about 
your intense love of great houses, 
jewels, dress, motors, and every sort ol 
extravagance? When one sees you 
presiding at the functions at Seaford 
House, working for the poor and needy, 
one realises the intrinsic goodness of 
your heart. 

Before I end up I must say a word 
on that golden youth, Lord Howard de 
Walden, for certainly he has been one 
of the main factors in your record success. 
Well, he has so many opposite tastes and 
pursuits that it would take a whole article 
to enumerate them. He likes fencing, and 
has studied the art from childhood up- 
wards. He does not hunt but shoots well, 
and is keen on motor boats; he is fond 
of yachting, and owns a ne yacht in 
which he makes long expeditions. As a 
contrast to all this he writes blank verse 
of considerable merit and once wrote a 
play in four acts, which was produced in 
London in 1908. I may also add that he 
smokes a meerschaum pipe and loathes 
politics. 

The barony is a very old one nd 
some of the holders thereof have made 
their mark in history. An ancestor who 
was son of a Duke of Norfolk became 
Earl - Marshal of England, in which 
capacity he did much to discover the 
Gunpowder Plot. Another was a field- 
marshal, and riches were brought to the 
title by the 6th lord, who married the 
sister and coheiress of the 4th Duke of 
Portland. He was first a soldier and then 
a distinguished diplomatist. The Ludlow 
peerage is quite modern, and the first peer 
was Sir Massey Lopes, a Devonshire 


baronet. —I remain, my lady, your 
obedient servant, CANDIDA. 
aie tt it 
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CHEE AND CHEEK. By Balfour-Ker. 


She (after the embrace): Oh, how dare you! You have offended me. What shall 
He: Er—why not “turn the other cheek” ? 
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V.—A USEFUL IMPROVEMENT. By Major Philip Trevor. 


accounts of your golf,” said Helen. 
I gave a little gasp of pleasure 
and plainly indicated that I would 
like to hear more of the same sort of 
thing. 

“Yes, excellent accounts 
reliable sources. Now let me see. 
Payne, Sir James Honiton, Mr. 
and little Tommy Beale.” 

“And they all said I played well?” 

“They did not,” replied Helen (with 
that truthful hesitation which I have cause 
to know so intimately), ‘‘say quite ‘that, 
but they did say that you had exactly the 
right temperament for golf.” 

“The—er—right temperament! Did 
they illustrate that idea in any way ?”’ 

“T think not,’ replied Helen; “at 
least, not definitely. They gave me the 
impression that you could play a losing— 
I may say a lost —game with perfect 
equanimity.” 

“No doubt.” 

I suppose I spoke rather bitterly, for 
Helen asked in all innocence if that 
general remark had any special meaning. 

“ Translated into brutal English,” said 
I, “I suppose it means that I handed over 
my sovereign on the eighteenth green with 
a smile that wasn’t sickly.” 

“Oh! why gamble, Bill?” 

“You suggested it yourself, Helen.” 

“ Games worth playingatallare... 

a Here, I say, you know perfectly well 


de very pleased to get excellent 


and from 


Wylde, 


” 


“ Are worth playing for themselves, and 
what is more 

Oh, this is too much. You know that 
you indicated that the sovereigns I lost 
on the racecourse might; be better invested 
on the Sheckie- Raycombe golf links, and 
that for my goddaughters’ sake I ought 
to get popular here, and so of course I 


“Bill, I think I must be a little deaf 
to-day ; it comes of motoring in an east 
wind | suppose. At any rate I don’t 
catch what you're saying. 2 

I have reason to know all Helen’s 
methods of administering a reproof. 

“Oh, I was only chattering. You don’t 
remember then exactly what any of them 
said of my play?” 

Helen is a very truthful raconteur. 

“ Well, I do papped, to remember what 
Tommy Beale . . 

“Ah! Capital 
Tommy Beale. He : 

“TFT tell you what he said,’ 
Helen quickly, ‘ 
your guard.” 

“And that was?” I asked anxiously. 

Her Jadyship paused while she made 
the necessary demands upon her memory, 
and then proceeded to quote in extenso. 

“Rum old cock, Bill, Ventry. No 
earthly, you know, at golf.. Loses every 
time for a cert. Yet forks out his thick’un 
as cheerily as be blowed. Knows he can’t 
play too. Wonder why he does it. Never 
believe the chap who says he plays for 
health.” 

I regretted that I had just committed 
myself to an opinion of Mr. Beale, for I 
now felt more capable of rendering an 
exact criticism of that young man. How- 
ever, I only said :— 

“Does it really matter what a little ass 
like Tommy Beale thinks or says?” 

“Yes, it does. He’s always here,’ re- 
member.” 


little sportsman, 


“interrupted 
‘it’s only to put you on 


Colonel . 


“And any boy of twenty-two who's 
always on the golf links ought to be 
ashamed of himself,” rejoined I hotly. 

“No doubt, but I'm not thinking of 
Tommy. He can grow into an old woman 
as soon as he likes forall I care. Mean- 
while, we've got to reckon with his obser- 
vant eyes.” 

aVel le 2 

“Well! He says, ‘Wonder why he 
does it?” Why do you?” 

“ Helen, Helen,’ Icried. “ Fancy your 
daring to ask such a question after all 
these years. Where you gothereI .. .” 

“Your promise, Bill. Please remember 
it.” 

Then she adroitly brought her children 
into the foreground of the picture at which 
she knew I was for ever at work. 

“ Dear old friend, I was alluding to the 
special reason of your being here.” 

“ The marrying of Dorothy, Enid, and 
Joan?” 

“Of course; and directly you're good 
enough to be able to play regularly with 
any or all of them it will be such a relief 
tome. By the way,” she added, ‘I have to 
thank you ever so much for being so 
awlully clever with Mr. Costariqui. “No, 
don’t look surprised. I didn’t mention 
him when I talked of the others, but I 
know all about it. Oh, but it was clever 
of you, and it was sweet of you to think 
of me . . . of your goddaughters | 
mean.” 

Helen extended her hand—it had a 
glove on—to be pressed by me as my 
reward. 


I certainly felt very guilty as I accepted 


her thanks. Ihad seen Costariqui on the 
links, and as far as I could judge he 
played, if possible, worse than I did. He 
was an offensive bounder, and when he 
came and suggested that I should “ Take 
him on for a fiver—Eh, what?” I'had 
agreed. I had felt vindictive, and I know 
the agony that kind of man endures when 
he loses money at games. 

He did play, asa matter of fact, more 
villainously than myself, but he won all 
the same. It now transpires that he knew 
that I was ignorant of the rules, and as | 
was ashamed of not knowing them I was 
always saying, “Oh, of course, how silly 
of me to forget that,’ when I offended 
against lis version of those rules. Time 
after time did he say :— 


‘Bad luck on you. You lose the hole 
for that. These rotten rules ought to be 


but so long as they exist, you 
Or words to 


changed ; 
know—well, there you are.” 
that effect. 

All this flashed through my brain as 
Helen spoke. 

For a moment I thought of owning 
up, but as she elaborated her thanks and 
Jaunched out into further praise of my 
astuteness I could not bring myself to 
make confession. 

Helen laughed delightedly as 
continued :— 

“He told me that you were a perfect 
gentleman. Oh, Bill, you must have 
played him for more than a pound—and 
lost.” 

Somehow or other I did not feel quite 
pleased with Helen’s method of indulging 
her perspicacity, but I refrained from 
comment. 

“He said that gentlemen knew each 
other instantly on the golf links, and that 
for his part, seeing that golf is esseutially 


she 
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a pastime for gentlemen, he means to have 
lots more games with you.” 

I groaned, and Helen’s laugh rang 
strangely i in my ears. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be weacy in well- 
doing. You idle and affluent old bachelor, 
a fiver is nothing to you. You must 
cultivate Mr. Costariqui ‘and ” 

But I was really angry. 

““ Helen,” I cried, “ why on earth should 
you kow- tow to that bounder? He hap- 
pens to be married as you probably know ; 
but even if he were not you wouldn’t be 
so . . . so’ —I couldn’t help it, and the 
word came out—“ ‘abominable ’ as to 
doom one of your daughters 

I got no further, for the look of 
incredulity which Helen’s face wore 
arrested me. 

“Why, then you really don’t know 

and oh, you didn’t do anything 
for me after all. Yet you've sat there 
and let me thank you.” 

I made no apology. I merely said 
coldly, ‘‘ Please explain where Mr. 
Costariqui comes into your scheme.” 

It is hard to abash Helen and she 
complied, though not—I was glad to note 
—without a certain reluctance. 

“Well, when girls are about to be 
married presents are given, aren't they ? 
And so many people anxious to give 
presents—really nice presents—don’t know 
what to give, and jewellery is’ always 
acceptable, isn’t it? But you see people 
say, ‘ What sort of jewellery? She’s got 
this, that, and the other I expect; at least 
I'll find out.’ And then they ask the 
mother; that is, if the mother is clever she 
can arrange for them to ask her. Then 
again, if the mother knew where the best 
possible things could be got at the least 
possible price that would be doing her 
friends a great service, wouldn't it? 
Further, if the mother were in a position 
to treat on very advantageous terms w ith 
the biggest jeweller in the trade 

“Thank you, Helen, the matter is suffi- 
ciently clear even to my dull comprehen- 
sion, At the same time when my little 
marriage gilt is made to Enid, Dorothy, or 
Joan the firm of Costariqui Bros. will not 
be entrusted with 

“Ah! but you're not everybody, are 
you, Bill?” 

1 suppose I was in a despondent mood, 
for I replied with some little emphasis and 
with more than a little conviction :-— 

“No; | seem at last to realise that for 
four-and-twenty years I have been just 
nobody.” 

For reply that ridiculously youthful- 
looking woman laid her hand: on my 
shoulder and kept it there. 

“We none of us know what may be in 
store for us,” she said quietly, and then 
more quickly, “come and play golf with 
me.” 

I played golf with her and ee Ohy 
well! {L- enjoyed myself as© much as 
ever. 

On the eighteenth green I noticed that 
she was staring. My eyes followed hers. 
till I gazed stupidly at my ownright hand. 
Instantly I despatched that hand ‘and what 
it contained into my ‘pocket. 

No wonder she was ‘surprised ‘for I had 
been tendering her a sovereign. 

“Sorry, Helen,” I gasped. 
habit, you know.” 

Yes, I really am beginning to believe 
that golf is a mechanical business. 


“Force of 
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POPULAR IDOL IN A DANCE IDYLL 


A Charming Pioneer of the Russian Invasion of Theatrical London. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS LYDIA KYASHT 


Who has just made a big hit in a series of new dances in the Empire ballet, “‘East and West.” She came from the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg 
to play Mile. Genée's part in ‘‘A Day in Paris.” She is so enthusiastic about her art that she has a special room in her home where she practises 
dancing for three hours daily 
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E were travelling back by train 
from a match at a distance, 
and, of course, we were talking 
cricket. The Biggest Liar in 

Sussex had told some of his tailest stories, 
and the rest of us having done our best 
to keep up with him—with only small 
success — were sitting back exhausted 
when a depressed-looking stranger in a 
corner of the carriage leaned forward and 
remarked, apparently to himself :— 

“Yes, there’s many strange 
happen in the cricket field.” 

He sucked hard at his pipe for a few 
seconds before continuing :— 

“IT suppose none of you young gentle- 
men ever heard tell of a woman choosing 
her husband by means of a scoring book ?”’ 

He looked round inquiringly, 
and as none of us had heard 
of any such phenomenon we 
begged him to go on and tell 
us about it. 

He shook his head de- 
spondingly and remarked after 
the manner of an_ oracle, 
“Cricket’s a tricky thing, but 
a young woman's a _ deal 
trickier.” 

His pipe happened to go 
out at this moment and he 
knocked out the ashes. I 
handed him my pouch, which 
he accepted with a nod of 
thanks. He filled up with care, 
struck a match, and then, alter 
a draw or two, went on :— 

“Thirty years ago there was 
a girl in our village called Rose 
Stanger. A mighty pretty girl 
she was too, but she had a 
will of her own. She was Rose 
by name, and she was rose by 
nature—very good to look at, 
but with plenty of thorns to 
prick you with if you took her 
the wrong way.” 

The stranger sighed. Evi- 
dently the thought of the fair 
Rose called up mixed memories. 

“There were two young 
chaps after her at the time I 
am speaking of. One of them 
belonged to our village—Jim 
was his name, Jim Parsons—and 
the other came from Overleigh, 
the next village. Dan he was called. I 
can’t rightly remember his second name. 
Mighty keen cricketers they were, both of 
them, and mighty keen on cricket was 
Rose too. There weren't many Saturdays 
in the summer that she didn’t go and 
watch a game somewhere or other. 

“Well, everyone knew that these two 
young chaps were after Rose, but no one 
knew who was likely to win. Sometimes 
she would walk out with one and some- 
times she would walk out with the other, 
and she never let on which of them she 
liked best. I don’t believe she knew her- 
self, and a good many people began to 
think the same, when the rumour got 
about that she was going-to let the choice 
depend on a game_of cricket. 

“There was to be a match between our 
village and Dan’s village, and it was said 


things 


‘Ghee Tatler’s” 
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E CRICKET BALL* 


By F. G Layton. 


that Rose had promised that if whichever 
of the two lads made most runs liked to 
ask her afterwards she wouldn’t say ‘ No.’ 
Some people shook their heads and 
laughed when they heard it and said it 
was a make-up tale; others — women 
mostly—said it wasn’t decent and that 
Rose was an impudent hussy. One or two 
asked her outright if the rumour was a 
correct one, but she never would give a 
straight answer. ‘Let them as believes it 
believe it,’ was all she could be got to say, 
and so no one was any the wiser. 

“Well, the afternoon of the match 
came, and whatever the doubters may 
have thought belore a look at Rose was 
enough to show that there was something 
in the story; and if that wasn’t enough 


“ALL SMILES” 


Jack Johnson, the coloured boxer, who is going to fight Jeffries for the 


championship of the world and an enormous purse 


the manner of Jim and Dan settled it. 
Rose was dressed in her very best Sunday 
clothes and sat right away from everybody 
else, while Jim and Dan glared at one 
another as though they would rather fight 
than play cricket. Each went up and 
spoke to her in turn, and you may be sure 
the rest of us looked close to see which of 
them she favoured. But if she had any 
preference she did not show it. 

“T don’t remember how the game went 
and it doesn’t matter, but I know that 
our side went in first and that presently 
it was Jim’s turn to bat. He was a pretty 
good hand with a bat was Jim, and could 
generally be counted on to make some 
runs. zeros 

““As luck would have it Dan was 
bowling. Just for a minute the two lads 
looked at one another; then, tossing the 
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ball up into the air. Dan walked back a 
few steps, took a rather longer run than 
usual, and sent down a perlectly savage 
ball. But if Dan bowled savagely Jim hit 
out still more savagely. And that is where 
he made a mistake, for he missed the ball 
altogether and in a flash his middle stump 
was flying. 

“For a moment I thought he was 
going for Dan, but he jumped on his 
temper and walked off the field like a 
man. I felt sorry for him, for I had 
always liked him, and it looked as if he 
was out of the running for Rose now. 

“In due course it was the turn of the 
other people to bat, and Dan was one 
of the first to go in. Jim was not going 
to bowl; but when he saw who the bats- 
men were to be he changed his 
mind. He was captain and 
could do what he liked. He 
took the ball, and Dan stood 
facing him with a mocking 
sort of smile on his face. He 
‘had only one run to make, and 
to judge by his look he felt 
quite sure of himself. 

“Down came the ball, up 
flashed Dan’s bat; I heard the 
clean, crisp smack as he struck 
to leg, and—I was lying flat 
on my back. The ball had hit 
me fair and square and knocked 
me clean out of time. But 
somebody whizzed past me; 
there was a yell and a clatter, 
and a tremendous burst of 
cheering. For a moment or 
two I did not realise what had 
happened, but as I gradually 
came to myself and struggled 
to my feet | saw the stumps at 
the bowlers end lying in a 
heap on the ground, while Dan 
was dancing about in rage and 
swearing. 

“He had been run out. I 
had stopped the bal!—quite 
without meaning to I can 
assure you-—and somebody else 
had picked it up and upset lis 
stumps before he could get into 
his ground. So he had not 
won after all.” 

The stranger stopped speak- 
ing and relighted his pipe. 
There was silence for a moment and you 
could have heard the proverbial pin drop. 
In the air there was a note of expectancy. 

“Well,” someone asked, “ and which of 
them married Rose in the end?” § 

The stranger smiled grimly. ‘“ Neither 
of them,” he replied. 

“ And what became of the girl?” 

He did not answer at once, for the 
train slowing up at the station he was 
busy collecting his belongings. But as he 
made for the door he told us :— 

“She married the umpire.” | 

He got out, and for a moment stoo 
irresolute by the door. ‘Then, just as the 
train was on the move, he added inia 
tone_of the deepest depression :— 

“T was the umpire.” 


* Copyright in United States of America. 
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A DRINA PROBLEM. By Starr Wood. 


Mr. Whiting: Is it true that old Haddock has taken to drink? 
Mrs. Whiting: In a sense, yes; he’s married to a small Bass 
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THE VICEREINE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


3 Ban Se 
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Lallie Charles 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY ISLINGTON 


The wife of the new Governor-General of New Zealand, who as Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder was a prominent member of the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons for about fifteen years until in 1906 he joined the Liberal ranks. Lady Islington, who is a niece of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
is, as will be seen above, very pretty and has artistic tastes 
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. THE GREAT HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA 
Which has been Attracting all Fashionable and Hlorsy London 
this Week. 


vad, afl i) 


ASR 
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JUDGING RIDING HORSES IN THE ARENA 


LORD LONSDALE * MISS HELEN PRICE MISS GODDER 


One of the keenest all-round sportsmen in England Whose skilful riding won compliments from the  Caressing Mr. Webb Ware's Pretty Peggy. Mr. 
and the fortunate owner of about 175,000 acresof Queen-Mother when her Majesty attended the Webb Ware is the very able private secretary to 
land. He is the prime mover in the show last Horse Show at the Agricultural Hall that enthusiastic coachman, Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt 
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THE DANISH MINISTER AND BARONESS ROSENKRANTZ PRINCESS LUDWIG WERTHEIM AND LADY GARVAGH 


The two people on the left of the picture Enjoy a cup of tea 


LADY HART THE CLUBHOUSE AT RANELAGH MRS. COOKSON 


At Ranelagh Perhaps the most beautiful club in the world 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE on HIS 


HON. EDWARD STONOR LORD DALMENY AND MR. J. GOULDSMITH 


' ect 
Timidly taking a chair At Hurlingham Mr. Grahame-White thrilled the sP 
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LORD AND LADY ARTHUR HILL 
At Ranelagh 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE WITH HIS MOTHER AND SISTER 


On his way to the flying shed 


THE CLUBHOUSE, HURLINGHAM MR. ADRIAN HOPE 


Which also enjoys immense popularity At Hurlingham 


Pomme 3 “a 


MR. P. NELKE AND LADY KINNOULL LORD ALVERSTONE, 


At Ranelagh Keenly interested in aviation 
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a1 have tried many preparations, but it is Odol 
alone that makes the teeth and mouth feel ‘young. 
Odol is my dental Elixir of Life.” 


with 


Curved 
Ladies Motoring 
exposed to the hot sun and dust, 5 Edges and 
should always have a bottle of Roun de d 


Angles, 
Will Cut the Finest as well as 
the Coarsest Beards. 


it Cannot Cut the Skin. 
Ask for 


APOLLO 


RAZORS 


with Patent Blade. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CUTLERS, 
STORES, IRONMONGERS, Etc. 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


jn the car. It cools and refreshes the 
skin, prevents Sunburn, heals Irrita= 
tion, 2/3 and 4/6. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and Rowlands, 67, Hatton Garden, 
London. 


a 


i REFINEMENT, 
f “i DURABILITY, 


¥ SELECT 


{ Irish Poplin 


| TEES. 


They are the most fashionable 

Ties obtainable, and present a 

wide range of tasteful designs 

K in self colours, stripes, &c. 

Ps Club Colours for Ties, Hat Bands, &c., 

Ris can be accurately matched. 
Of all Drapers, Hosiers, &c. 

Nos. Wholesale—PIM BROS. & CO.; 

~~. lrish Poplin Manufacturers, 

ner t William Street, 


~S _ DUBLIN. 


g tha We 
PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. 


Giving enhanced Stereoscopic effect. 


Special Agents: 


HOVENDEN & SONS, Ltd., 85 to 95, City Road, London, E.C., and 
29 to 33, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., 51, Frith Street, Soho, London, W. 

PARTON & SONS, Ltd., Bull Ring, Birmingham. ; 
Depot General for Great Britain and Colonies: 

M. LORME & Co., 9, Bread Street Hill, London, E.C. 


The Voigtlander Prism Binocular combines the 
highest optical and mechanical excellence, giving 
brilliant definition & exceptionally large field of view. 
Prices of Binoculars with wheel focussing move- 
ment, complete in case:—Power x6, £6 10s.; 
Power X6 large aperture, £8; Power x8, &7; 
Power 8, large aperture, £9 

To be obtained of all high-class Opticians. 
PRICE LIST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


42, Charterhouse St. Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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